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For the New Yorx ScHoon Journat. 


The School-master Abroad. 





Passing leisurely along the winding roadway that skirts 
he Connecticut river above Northampton, on a bright and 
balmy morning, we approach the historic little village of 
South Deerfield. 

A chatty old tarmer anxious to hear the news, hails us, and 
invites us to take a ride on the top of a load of straw which 
he is bringing to Greenfield for sale; after considerable gym- 
nastic effort, we gain the summit of the straw pyramid, and 
jog merrily along, He was born and reared iu the vicinity, 
and was a happy cyclopedia of events, past and present that 
occurred hereabouts. He told me of the Indian massacres of 
Hadley, South Deerfield and other places in the neighbor- 
hood ; and pointing to a rustic spot hard by, exclaimed with 
much animation, “There lived my great grand-father, Old 
Ben Wade the Indian fighter! When the red skins sur- 
prised the settlement of South Deerfield, they killed his 
wife, and carried off the three children into captivity. The 
old man was crazed with hisloss, and vowed vengeance ; and 
more than fifty savages bit the dust subsequently by his un- 
erring rifle; when his time came, he too, was laid low by 
the dusky foeman.” 

We then stopped, and having alighted from the load of 
straw, I proceeded to the monument at Bloody Brook to read 
the inscription thereon : 

“Sacred to the memory of 80 soldiers who perished on 
this spot in the year——, ambuscaded by a body of 700 In- 
dians; their remains are interred 30 rods south, and nearly 
opposite the church.” 

Brattleboro, Vt., received a hurried visit on the next af- 
ternoon, and I found the High school, under the control of 
B. T. Bingham, Esq. Heisa thorough gentleman in his 
contact with his pupils, and commands their entire love and 
respect. 

The pupils as a class, have a high toned and genteel ap- 
pearance, and the results of Brother Bingham’s down right, 
solid teaching is evidenced in their correct recitations, and 
their good deportment, in his fatherly but firm discipline. 
He is one of New England’s best educators; this testimony 
is sustained by others far and near, and by those also who 
have known him long and well. Now come with me, and 
T’'ll take you to one of loveliest spots of all this charming 
zegion. Here we are at the Cemetery overlooking the river, 
and 200 feet above it. The first marked object that strikes 
the attention is the monument erected to that Prince of ad- 
venturers, James Fisk, Jr. It is said, when asked to sub- 
scribe towards fixing an ornamental railing around the 
cemetery, he replied brusquely: “ Nobedy ever wants to go 
there, and when once in there, they cannot get out!” How- 
ever in one short year afterwards, his mortal remains were 
entombed there, and a magnificent shaft erected over them 
—Such is life. 

But to return to the spot. Now stand with me under this 
clump of cedars, at the north end and look up that vista of 
river, valleys and mountains; a sweep of the vision takes 
in two miles of the picturesque and narrow stream. 

The railroad winds along at a hight of fifty feet above it, 
and you wonder where and how, the iron horse can find a 
passage northward, as the hill seem mixed up in a laby- 
rinth of intricate confusion and perplexing bewilderment. 
Hills of fadeless green ; round, serrated and conical; bathed 


My censors breath, these mountain airs, 
And raptured thoughts my silent prayers.” 

At Bellow’s Falls, the Connecticut river is jammed into a 
rocky gorge about four rods in width, and away it sweeps 
onward in a mad career, splashing, and whirling and dash- 
ing ; rambling and tumbling and jumbling; roaring and 
tearing and foaming, like the Falls of Lodore. Wautasti- 
quet mountain, opposite the village, is nearly 1500 feet high ; 
from the summit of which can be enjoyed a splendid view 
of the surrounding country. It is very steep and difficult 
of ascent; its side is rugged with rocks and precipices and 
sharp acclivities, and the climb requires sound lungs, strong 
pedal sinews, and a stiff back bone. Get perched aloft as I 
did on the apex of its brow, and you are amply compensa- 
ted for the toil, the sweat, and the effort. 

On Satuaday, May 25, J make a visit to the academic 
shades of Hanover, N. H. It is the seat of Dartmouth Col- 
lege ; as I entered the village, the students were surging in 
crowds along the streets from the dinner tables, Wit, re- 
partee and hilarious laughter resounded on all sides. The 
scene put me in a ruminating frame of mind; then I 
thought, a hungry man is a very sensitive creature; a well 
filled man with a good dinner, is a very happy being; roast 
beef and plum pudding will change acynic into a Good 
Samaritan ; ask a reasonable favor of your fellow man just 
after such an auspicious moment, and it is generally grant- 
ed :—at least that has been my experience. 

I walked over the Campus, and then turned my steps to- 
wards the dormitories. I approached a group of students 
and politely asked of them, to show me their lodging rooms. 
1 said, “ Boys I want to see how you live here : how college 
life is spent and experienced in this place.” 

They were evidently taken by surprise, by seeing a 
stranger speaking in such an off hand manner. A slight 
ripple ran in wavelets over each face: then a suppressed 
titter echeed softly from each mouth; then asI repeated 
my request, a hearty lsugh burst cheerily forth. “Oh, yes 
—yes—yes, anything, all the information you want; we'll 
do everything that lies in our power to gratify your wish,” 
said several ; one of the students asked ;— 

“What's your name?’ 

“ Magister!” 

“What?” 

“ Magister!” 

“ Where do you live ?” 

“In Brooklyn, New York.” 

*: What are you doing here?” 

“Making myself happy, making myself useful, and try- 
ing to do some good!” 

“Oh, the deuce you are! well, come along with us, and 
we'll show you all we can,” said one of the party. 

Another shouted :—“ Here, Tinkham! old fellow, come 
here ; somebody wants to see you.” 

A long, lanky chap of 2@ years of age, with a skinned 


nose, came forward. 
“What do you want,” exclaimed he. 


“ Here’s a stranger wants to see how we live; let me in- 
troduce him:—This is Mr. ‘finkham, proprietor of Tink- 
ham Hall on the third floor. And Mr. Tinkham, this Mr. 
Ma—Ma—what in thunder did you say your name was, 
stranger?” 

“ Magister.” 

“Tinkham, this is Mr. Magister, from New York: he’s 
come to see us,” 


“ Here, let me introduce you to Mr. Beeswax |—And this 
is Mr. Pump-handle |—Mr. Lamb too, standing by your ear! 
—This is Mr. Slivers, the President’s eon-in-law!” (He re- 
sembled Lord Byron) ‘‘ This is Mr. Bobtail !—This is Mr. 
Beanwater !—This is Mr. Jellyfish !” 

Thus twenty or more were introduced to me, and I hum- 
bly expressed my thanks, and as each name was pronounced, 
for the acquaintanced of such brilliant young gentleman. 

Tinkham, the proprietor of Tinkham Hall on the third 
floor of the dormitory, wore a black stove pipe hat of an- 
tique style, and the words, “ Prop. of Tinkham Hall,” was 
chalked on the front of it. 

His nose was red with sun burnt, and the skin peeled off, 
from the tip to the middle thereof; he looked as if he had 
just been hazed by his fellows, yet it was easily perceived, 
that he was the butt of their jokes and jibes; he was a sort 
of supernumerary ; that necessary somebody tu exist under 
such circumstances, and to fiti such a condition in such a 
place. 

My cicerone now took my arm and led me first into the 
Library ; it contains over 200,000 volumes; next into the 
reading-room, a very cozy place indeed Then in the Art 
gallery, where I gazed upon painted portraits of distinguish- 
ed men who left the impress of their genius upon their 
country’s historic pages. 

My footsteps were next guided to the observatory; Bees- 
wax, who still stuck to us in our ramblings, remarked dry- 
ly, wLile pointing tothe huge telescope—‘ with that in- 
strument you can see the sun in a cloudy day.” 

“ Beeswax ; what is that instrument used for?” 

“Oh! that; that we manufacture thunder and lightning 
with |” ° 

“And what is this one used for?” 

“Ha! That regulates the wind!” 

And so glancing at each other and exhibiting looks of 
satisfaction, at the imparting of such valuable information 
tome. Tinkham, waving his haud, shouted—" Now, we’ 
take our friend to our sleeping rooms.” The first one we 
entered was the abode of Jellyfish. Taking a skull in his 
hand, he observed, “ We also study Physiology.” 

“Oh, yes,” chimed in Slivers, “That was the head of 
Ptolemy !” 

“And here isa hieroglyphic inscription on a piece of 
stone, telling that the characters were chiseled out before 
Adam was born,” said Pumphandle. 

‘* What do you know about hieroglyphics, Pamphandle ?” 
asked Tinkham. 

“As much as any of you,” retorted Pumphandle. 

“Do you study hard, boys?” I asked. 

“Indeed we do, and you behold the effects on Tinkham’s 
nose,” said Slivers, 

A roar of laughter from the party greeted the speaker's 
allusion to Tinkham’s damaged smeller. 

“See how nicely the boys fix up their rooms,” said Bees- 
wax, while pushing another door open. “This room is 
adorned with gems or art and precious tokens; just look at 
that picture; the title, ‘Pull down your vest!’ and that, 
‘ Wipe off your chin!’” 

“Ah! Ha!! Just walk into our spare room and take a 
look; well, now, we must apologize; you see, itis Satur- 
day, and the boys haven’t fixed things up yet,” said Bob- 
tail. 

The spare room, resembled Dicken’s Curiosity Shop; 
since it contained odds and ends—old clothing, masks, 





in sunlight of glory, or softly toned in shadings of perspec- | 
tive; studded thickly in groups and clusters, thrown there | 
by nature’s bounteous hand, affording one of the fairest sub- 
jects for the artist’s pencil or the painters brush. Sitting 
there and gazing on the bounteous scene, 

“ The turf shall be my fragrant shrine ; 

My.temple Lord ! that arch of thine ; 


By this time, the party were boiling over for a little fun, | dresses suitable tor fantasticals, burlesque, etc. ; also a saw- 
and your correspondent was also boiling over a bit of ad-| buck, and sundry logs of freshly sawn timber, heaped in the 


venture ; others joined the crowd, and curiosity was ex- | middle of the room. 
cited. “Well, gents, you have now indulged my desire to the 


Now, a student stepped forth, with a smiling countenance | fullest extent, and I must take my departure.” 
anda merry twinkle in his his eye, and volunteered the part| “What! going to leave us ?—why, you must remain with 
of chaperon. us until Monday morning; we will hitch up the teams, and 
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with the four horses drive a tandem and take you to West 
Lebanon, and bring you and your baggage safely back ; 
No! no! you must stay with us until Monday, and we'll get 
the whole College together in the evening, and you can 
favor us with a lecture, speech or something to entertain us. 
You may have that nice room to yourself; see what a good 
spring bed: and a clean tooth brush, and a new blacking 
brush, and a fine tooth comb; and Tinkham will attend to 
all your wants ; on Sunday we’ll give you a roast leg o’mut- 
ton and custard pudding for dinner; aleo the best of wine, 
and lots of cigars; Oh! we’ll treat you like a prince.. You 
wont be lonesome here, I assure you; you aint a married 
man, Magister?” 

“ Yes, and here is a picture of my wife, the jewel of my 
household |” 

Beeswax took the photograph, and called out; “Come 
here, Slivers, Beanwater, Pamphandle and all of you; just 
look at that! By Jupiter!—how can you stay away from 
the society of such a woman?” 

‘Oh! the picture flatters her; she is a trifle older now,” 
I said. 

“Ah! well, some men are lucky!” soliloquized Beeswax 
with a sigh. 

‘‘Now, I must be off; and neither time nor inclination 
will permit me to accept your kind hospitality for the 
Sabbath. 

And my thanks to each and all are due, 
For such a tempting fare ; 

‘*Each pleasure hath its poison too, 
And every sweet a snare!” 

‘‘ Adien! and if we do not meet again, perhaps the current 
of life on the other shore, will drift us together in the 
Sweet By and By.” JOHN OAKLEY, 
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History Corrected. 


In a recent lecture in this city, at Chickering Hall, by a 
distinguished member of the New York Bar, Douglas 
Campbell, Esq., it was stated that Colonial New York should 
rightly, in view of her past history, be placed in the annals 
of fame in advance of the original thirteen colonies. 

If this be so, and it was ably and conclusively demonstra- 
ted to an intelligent and discriminating audience as being 
so, then our standard school histories are certainly unreli- 
able, on thie point, and should, therefore, be revised and 
“ reconstructed,” as soon as possible; unless we cling to the 
old tradition that ‘‘ history must always be false,” in the 
words of Walpole, as aptly quoted by the learned lecturer. 

As these researches which evince much erudition and 
laber may, at the earnest request of many of our litterati, 
be compiled and published in book form, we will only refer 
to a few of the interesting results of Mr. Campbell’s invest- 
igations. 

Mr. Campbell presented a vivid picture of the Dutch and 
English rule in the colony; its effects upon the people, 
and the results in the long struggle for civil and religious 
liberty which culminated in the Revolution, and demonstra- 
ted by the records of the State officers of Holland, France 
and England, and our own Colonial Records, that the Amer- 
ican Revolution was not the result of the patriotism and 
valor of the people of Mgssachussetts and Virginia, but more 
especially that ot Colonial New York. 

After the long misrule of the West India Company, the 
infant colony came under the government of the Duke of 
York who claimed title to the Province by a grant from his 
royal brother who, by the way, had himself gained posses- 
sion of fthe princely domain through a piratical expedition. 
Under the Duke ot York, New York received its first code, 
180 years before its famous code of 1846. The colony pros- 
pered, but the people were dissatisfied, because they had no 
share in the enactmert of laws for the imposition of taxes. 
This discontent cropped out in many ways, and in resisting 
the collection of duties, New York gained her first Colonial 
Assembly. In 1683, seeing that further resistance was 
hopeless, the Duke cf York directed hia governor to accede 
to the popular demand. 

The first act of the Assembly was to pass a Bill of Right, 
which was copied, 8 years after, by Massachussetts, although 
her Historians overlook the fact. This noble document is- 
sued in 1683, is not surpassed by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence itself. 

To New York belongs the first opposition to the prerog- 
ative of the crown. This, although slighted by all his- 
torians is the most important period of the Colonial history. 

The next triumph of principle was that of religious toler- 
ance in the person of the Rev. Francis Makemie, who 
preached in the province without license. Dragged before 
the dissolute and disreputable (~:nbury, then governor, 
and cousin of Queen Anne, and asked how he dared violate 
the royal command, he [answered, in ever memoriable 
words “ Your instructions are no law to me.” Indicted and 
tried, he was defended by the the three foremost lawyers 





of the colony who asssrted that it was no offence to violete 
the royal instructions, for they had no force as laws. Mak- 
emie was acquited. 

It was after this, in 1708, that the Assembly passed a set 
of resolutions which should be inscribed on the title page 
of every history of American liberty. They were as follows, 

Resolved, That it is and always has been the unquestion- 
able right of every free man in this colony, that he hath a 
perfect and entire property in his gouds and estate. 

Resolved, That the imposing and levying of any moneys 
upon her Majesty’s subjects of this colony, under any pre- 
tense or color whatsoever, without consent of General As- 
sembly, isa grievance and a violation of the people’s pro- 
Ee ntnatig New York's position inthe great contest 
for liberty, we must remember that these resolutions were 
the solemn declaration of General Assembly of New York, 
and were published more than fifty years before James Otis 
made his famous speech in Boston, or Patrick Henry de- 
livered his inspired philippic in Richmond, denying the 
right of Parliament to tax America. In 1732 Colonel Wil- 
liam Crosky arrived in the colony as the Royal Governor. 
An obscure German printer, named Zenger, was committed 
to prison for libeling the obnoxious Governor. His counsel 
were disbarred, by an arbitrary order of the judges, for 
questioning their commissions, which we afterwards pro- 
nounced illegal by the authorities in England. When the 
day of trial came, business in the city was almost suspend- 
ed, the court house was crowded, and the multitude surged 
around the doors and windows. At the last moment, when 
hope seemed lost; forfthe prisoner was almost undefended, 
the crowd opened, a lane was formed, and Andrew Hamil- 
ton, of Philadelphia, the leader of the American bar, stood 
by the printer, who that day represented the freedom of the 


Tbe brave old lawyer swept away all technical defense, 
and admitted the publication, and alleged the truth of the 
published statement, 

After receiving the charge the jury retired, and in a mo- 
ment returned with a verdict of “Not Guilty.” This trial 
founded the treedom of the American Press. 

It was in 1765 that the Assembly of Virginia, led by 
Patrick Henry, passed the first resolutions against the Stamp 
Act; but New York had done this a year before. 

Let me add to the foregoing facts that only two ot the 
thirteen colonies furnished their full quota of troops, on 
every requisition of the Continental Congress, and that these 
States were not Massachussetts and Virginia, but Pennsy)- 
vania and New York, 


For the New Yorx Scnoor JournMat, 


“Cobbler Stick to Your Last.” 


Under this homely proverb I propose in this paper to 
give to give to my fellow teachers, who read the excellent 
New Yorxk ScHooL JOURNAL, a few things new and old 
drawn from my storehouses of memory and experience. 

As I shall change, for this time, the application of the 
proverb from the cobbler to the pedagogue, it might 
read teacher, stick to your school. 

You may have heard the sneering remark that “a teacher 
is fit for nothing else than teaching.” Well just swallow 
that pill. To know, believe and act according to that sneer, 
and to be fit to teach is to fill your sphere; is to fill your 
ephere in all its round fullness and completeness. I have 
a dear brother who for siz years has taught the same 
school—the first and only one he ever taught who received 
at the beginning of his teaching this comprehensive advice 
from an old English pedagogue. 

“ A teacher’s whole duty as to knowledge is to know all 
he can know and to assume to know all he don't know.” 
Now while endorsing only the first part of this advice I 
don’t know that you, my reader, are a teacher, but I assume 
that you are one. And so I say to you that you are no 
more fit to fill your Saturdays and your vacations with bubi- 
ness not directly related to teaching, than a child is fit to 
play with swords, daggers and butcher-knives; he would 
cut himself to pieces with those weapons. So would you 
with extraneous business ruin your fitness for teaching. 
Every hour out of school, mornings, evenings, holidays and 
vacations you need to use in re-fitting yourself for use in 
schools. What business have you outside of your own busi- 
ness? Your business is the mother of all others. You Lold 
the lock and keys of, and the power to lock and unlock 
knowledge. Then why should you whose elevated and 
elevating duty it is to shape the destiny of others to teach 
them how to fight the battles of life; whose duty it is 

“To play the harp whose tones, whose living tones 
Are left forever in the strings.” 

Leave the performance of that duty to hew wood and 
draw water. You answer—“to add to my income,” To in- 
crease the comfort of myself and family. “ To keep busy. 








To build up my nervous system. To use all my time. 


HOW TO USE YOUR LEISURE. 

I reply you. may add more to your income, more greatly 
increase the comfort of yourself and family, keep busier, 
more strongly re-build your nervous system, and more ef- 
fectually use all your time by plunging earnestly into learn- 
ing with the best advantages within your reach, than by 
engaging in anything else, while out of school. Learning 
is‘rest from teaching and gathering mental, moral and 
nervous force for teaching. Learning is receiving in. 
Teaching is pouring out. Teaching exhausts your nervous 
forces. Learning strengthens your nervous forces. Teach. 
ing is activity. Learning is passivity, Teaching is giving: 
Learning is getting. When you are exhausted by teaching, 
do you then need a change of employments? No, you need 
to go back to original sources fer recuperation for recrea- 
tion. Every dollar spent on your mind will be invested in 
the best way. Every hour spent in learning is best spent 
time, Be ambitious to extend your sphere of teaching in- 
finence. Master human knowledge, then lead thought into 
the arcana of discoverable truth. Zealously guard your at- 
tention. Fix it only.on your profession. Spur yourself to 
excellence by recalling your great co-laborers of the past 
and of the present. Be one of the great ones. Remember 
Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, Linneas, Humboldt, Agassiz, 
Harris, Pickard, White, Batiman, Eaton. Be politic. Be 
worthy of the highest places, and worthily obtain them. 
Be self-restraint, self helpful. Beexact. Be observant. 
Be posted in educational statistics and events. Be advanc- 
ing. Take no backward step. Remember that, as the cob- 
bler without his last; as the blackemith without his forge ; 
as the miller without his mill: as the merchant without 
his store ; as the farmer without his farm, as the engineer 
without his engine, as the captain without his ship; as the 
king without his kingdom, as David without his harp. So 
are you the teacher without your school. 

RoBERT A. TYSON. 


For the New Yorx Somoon Jovawat. 
An Object Lesson on the Rose. 


[A teacher of an Industrial School in New York has been 
giving object lessons on Plants, training the childten to tell 
the different parts of leaves and flowers, and giving a few 
botanical terms. Last week she gathered a quantity of flow- 
ers that were in the woods and the gardens and gave a lesson 
on the rose. The writer happening to be present took down 
the lesson as near verbatim as he could. The children ranged 
from 6 to 13 years of age and were from the tenement houses 
of a poor neighborhood in New York City and were deeply in- 
terested]. 

The table in front of the class held a vase of different color- 
ed roses, and on the table was scattered bunches and clusters 
of many flowers now in bloom. 

Teacher. Children, we are going to talk about roses. 





(She 


,| shows wild rose). What is the name of this part, (Plucking 


off a rose leaf. 

Children. A petal. 

T. These petals form part of a— 

C. Corolla. 

T. What sort of a corolla has this? 

C. Polypetalous. It has more than one petal. 

T. Count them. How many petals. 

C. Five petals. Its polypetalus, 

T. Some one come and look at this; what can you say about 
the size of the petals? 

C. They are of the same size, 

T. What do you say of those of the same size. 

C. They are regular. 

T. We will write out our discoveries. Spell as I write. 
(She writes). The Rose—Parts, Corolla, Polypetalus, Regu. 
lar. Petals, 5, Red. 

T. What is left under the corolla 

C. There is a calyx. 

T. See if you can find others on the table. 
them and find many). What colors have they. 
C. All sorts. One produces a yellow lily. 

What can you say about its calyx. 

. It has more than one sepal. 

. Is there not a better name. 

. It is a Petal. 

. What is next to the calyx. 

. The tube. 

. What next do you see? 

The border. 

The lower part is the ——? 

Tube. 

The upper is the ——? 

Border. 

What is the shape of the border. 
Like a ball. Like abean. Like a bud. 
(Taking off a leaf). What do I hold? 
One lip of the border of the calyx. 


(They examine 
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What else do you see. 
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C. Many stamens. 

T. How many. 

C. A great many. 

T. Where do the stamens of the rose grow ? 

C. On the calyx. 

T. Here is a Columbian. 

C. Not on the calyx. 

T. Find another flower where the stamen grows on the 
calyx. (They find blackberry, cherry, apple, etc.) We call all 
plants when the stamen grows at the calyx Perigynous. I 
will write it plainly for all to see and spell. Now look at Col- 
umbian again, the stamen. 

@. They do not grow on the Calyx and are not Perigynous. 

T. Look at the tube of the rose, what is its shape? 

C. Cup shaped. 

T. Where do I find the stamen ? 

C. On the border of the calyx. 

T. (Cutting out center of the calyx.) What is here? 

C. Seeds. 

T. Look carefully. 

C. Pistils. 

T. Can you count them? 

C. They are too many. 

T. Where do we find the pistils. 

©. On the inside of the tube. In the middle of the flower, 

T. Now, I'll tell you. This wasawild rose. ll such, 
first roses, have five petals only: Butthey are changed by 
cultivation. The florist takes seme pollen from the double rose 
and puts them in the single roses. He covers it with tan to 
keep out the bees. And after awhile it became a double rose. 
The stamen are turned to petals. Such produce no pollen, and 
can not bear fruit. On what do roses grow? - 

C. On shrubs so high. 

T. Now find the relation of the rose in the plants having 
stamens or the calyx. How is the single related to the double 
rose ? 

C. Cousin, uncle. 

T. No. 

C. Parent. 

T. Right. What class does roses come under. 

Cc. Under Perigynous. 

T. When are the relation of first roses. Find them. 
C. Some get wild cherry ; others blackberry. 

T. (Producing an apple just formed.) What is this? 
C. Itsabud. Itsacalyx. Its a cup. 

T. To what is is related. 

C. Tothe rose. The calyx is the tube. 


Where do stamen grow on this? 


T. Right. 

T. What would this be if it grew larger? 

C. A rose. 

T. No. It will be an apple, Then what would you say of 


the apple blossom? - 

C. It is a rose. P 

T. What of the cherry blossom ? 

C. It is a rose. 

® Yes. The strawberry and many of the fruit, and of the 
same class as the roses. 

The teacher made a sketch of the results of each examina- 
tion, which is omitted as it interrupted the report. At the close 
the sketch on the blackboard stood thus. 

TuE RosE—Parts: Corolla, Polypetalous, Regular 
5 Red. Calyx, Green. 
Stamens, Perigynious. 


Petals, 
Tube, Cup Shaped. Border, 5 Lobes. 
A Shrub. Sometimes a Climber. 





Dime Novels and Boy Bandits. 


Adolph Baldschmieder has been sent by the General Ses- 
sions to the State Prison for eight years, for the mature of- 
fences of highway robbery and attempt to kill. He has 
achieved this distinction at the tender age of sixteen years. 
There is something positively startling in Master Bald- 
schmeider’s felonious precocity. He may be called the in- 
fant phenomenon of the Tombs, Before doing business in 
New York he practised, pistol in hand, asa highway-boy 
in Texas. Had he staii there he might have achieved tho 
honors of a lynching. Returning to New York, when not at 
home, he, with two other lads who called him leader, has 
occupied a cave near Macomb’s Dam, forall the world like 
a cave in Gil Blas. The precivus trio, on the 18th of May, 
took to the road, armed and equipped as tradition directs. 
They actually shot a traveler on 171st St. and then retired 
to the cave again, which they had fitted up with a bed and 
kitchen convenienzes. When sentenced Adolph did not 
appear to be much distressed. He evidently ‘regarded the 
judicial proceedingsas quite the regular thing, and asa 
naturalep deinthe drama of a bravo’s life. 

Being interrogated, young Baldschmeider attributed his 
fall from grace and his morning depravity to constant 
perusal of dime novels, in which the exploits of robbers 
and burglars were set forth as models for imitation and as 
evidences of a manly and,chivalrouscharacter. It must be 
admitted that the fault was in the book rather than in the 
price. Excellent tracts,the merit of which nobody dis- 





putes, and the morality of which is undoubted, are sold for 
a much smaller sum of money. Again, it must be allowed 
that many a boy might have swallowed the entire contents 
of the Baldschmeider collection without injury tu his moral 
digestion. But when such books are read by lads surround- 
ed by counteracting influences of no better character, they 
confirm, even if they do not originate, evil propensities. 
Really they are not much better than many of the unmen- 
tionable publications which are under the direct ban of the 
law. They find readers prepared to be deluded and misled. 
They co-operate with constitution propensities, neglect, des- 
titutional, evil associations of all kinds. § They work their 
mischief accordingly. Those who sell them cannot in many 
cases be held amenable to the law. There is nothing ab- 
solutely indecent in the stories. Ifa Fagan should set up 
a school in New York for the purpose of teaching the mys- 
teries of pocket picking to Artful Dodgers and to Charley 
Bateses, the discovery of his academy and his arrest would 
be simultaneous. But nothing can be done with those who 
for the sake of gain teach friendless boys that larceny isa 
little thing, and that highway robbery is a chivalrous voca- 
tion. They are quite at liberty to sell in the streets and at 
stalls their badly conceived, badly written, badly printed 
and badly illustrated books. How much mischief they do, 
it is impossible exactly to state. Nobody who knows any- 
thing of he matter thinks it to be insignificant. 

Already this evil has engaged the attention of some of 
our first philanthrophists. We have received many com- 
munications on the subject, asking if there is no remedy for 
this species of moral contagion. Tho readiest one, it ap- 
pears to us, is the multiplication of books at the same time 
harmless, cheap and instructive. A good book can be as 
well printed for ten cents asa bad one. A moral story can 
be made as entertaining asan immoral one. A lad, if it 
were thrown in his way, and sold ata price within his 
means would as readily read a well-written volume of 
travels as “ The Pirate’s Own Book.” What he wants, and 
he is entitled to it, is intellectual excitement which might 
be made wholesome instead of deleterious. Perhaps if 
greater pains were taken by the charitable to supply this 
undeniable want, the so-callea ‘‘Dime Novels” might in 
time become much less numerous, and be in much smaller 
demand.— Tribune 

[There are two things suggested by the above. The 
Tribune has nothing to say in pointing out the producers of 
this villanious literature. Yet the publishers’ are well- 


| known, and are advertising their wares in nearly every 


newspaper. Then the fact that the ScHOLAR’s CoMPANION 
is full ot interesting and bright literature ought to be seiz- 
ed upon by the teachers and told to the pupils. Not only 
turn out the bad but put the good in its place.—Ep, 8. J.] 





Queens County, N.Y. 


After the usus| vote of thanks was taken at the Teachers’ 
Institute in this county, May 24, by request, Mr. J. A. 
Swarthout of Newtown read the following article as pub- 
lished in the Jamaica Standard May 18 : 

“The Flushing Times says, ‘ With a free concert each 
night next week, at the Teachers’ Institute, it would seem 
to be policy to postpone all other contemplated entertain- 
ments to which an adiaission fee is to be exacted.’ 

** This is precisely what the Teachers’ Institute has come 
to, and the injury can not well be calculated. The time 
will come when boards of education will see the folly of 
closing the schools for a week at the most important season 
in the school year—a little more than a month within the 
time of vacation—to enable the teachers to furnish free en- 
tertainment for a town’s people. The Times does not calcu- 
late the cost of the thing tothe people. Notwithstanding 
the children lose a week’s tuition, the pay of the teachers 
goeson. The pay rollin the Jamaica school averages $150 
a week, and in other places it is more. This isan actual loss, 
no service being rendered ; but it is insignificant compared 
to the injury done the cause of education. Many scholars 
who will be turned out of school next week will not return 
until fall, whereas if the schools were kept in operation, 
they would have continued to the end of the year. Besides 
at least a week is lost tosome departments of the school in 
preparation for the event. This is the case in Jamaica, so 
that it will have cost two weeks instead of one. As the re- 
sult of this loss of valuable time, and the crowding of non- 
sense into the youthful minds, Willie Ballard (principal of 
Jamaica public school) and some of the children will disport 
themselves before the Institute in a dumb-bell exercise, To 
show how men of acknowledged culture and ability regard 
the Institute in its present form it is only necessary to say 
that the Roslyn Board of Education, with such a distinguish’ 
ed man as Wm. Cullen Bryant at its head, refused to close 
the school. We hope this institute, like that of Suffolk Co., 
will not descend to the discussion of the peanut question.” 

At the conclusion of the reading, the teachers manifested 
their approbation of the article by hissing in no small de- 





gree. Mr. C. E.Surdam of Port Washington then arose, 
and ina few earnest remarks defended Mr. Bryant. He as- 
sumed the resnonsibility for saying that “Mr. Bryant was 
not and never had been a meiwber of the Roslyn Board of 
Education,” and as proof that he was not opposed to teach- 
ers’ institutes he referred the teachers to the time when Mr, 
Bryant appeared before the Institute on two different occa- 
sions and expressed himself as the friend of both institute 
and teacher. He further said“ that the reason the Roslyn 
Board of Education refused to close their school was because 
they had been so fortunate as to havea principal whose at- 
tainments were so great, and who understood the different 
methods of teaching so thoroughly that he could learn 
nothing at teachers’ institutes, hence was opposed to them.” 

A resolution expressing great disapprobation of the above 
article was then presented tothe Institute for adoption, but 
the impression prevailing that the resolutions already adop- 
ted showed clearly ‘he position of the teachers in regard to 
the Institute, it was thought best not to pass it. Mr. Wil- 
liams of Flushing remarking that “ the teachers ought not 
to be too severe with the editor of the Standard, tor he 
(editor) did the best he could.” Geo, Wallace of the South 
Side Observer made a tew witty remarks in favor of the in- 
stitute, and assured all that one paper in the county could 
not materially injure the Teachers’ Institute. Henry 8. 
Moore of Little Neck and Isaac Stearns of Rockville Center 
and others, spoke in favor of the Institute, but not of the 
Standard. 

We do not propose to argue with the Standard, because 
the Teachers’ Institute has become an established institu- 
tion productive of much good and strongly supported by the 
best educators of the day, and besides, tohim who reads the 


article carefully, it will appear.too absurd to be true. The 
Whitestone Herald of June 5 characterises it asa “ false- 
hood, containing not the least semblance of fact.” J. A. 8, 
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Quotations. 








One of the interesting features at the Normal College of 
New York City isthe reciting paragraphs containing wit, 
wisdom or sentiment. It is an excellent plan and we rec- 
ommend it to all teachers. Several things, though, are es— 
sential—an accurate and careful learning of the selections, 
a clear and correct recitation of the same, and a brief account 
ofthe author of the selection repeated. Every pupil may 
easily and profitably memorize one extract weekly, and with 
a Jittle care the teacher may so arrange that no two pupils 
will commit the same selection at one time. The following 
quotations serve as examples : 

They are never alone that are accompanied with noble 
thoughts.—SIDNEY. 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are her’s ; 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 


And dies among his worshipers. —BRYANT. 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever ; 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness. —KEATs. 


Education should bring to mind the ideal of the individ. 
ua).-—-RICHTER. 

Look upon the bright side of your condition ; then your 
discontents will disperse. Pore not upon your losses, but 
recount your mercies.—W ATSON. 

Speak properly, and in as few wordsas you can, but al- 
ways plainly ; for the end of speech is not ostentation, but 
to be understood.—-PENN. 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words—h. alth, peace and competence.—-PoPrE 

Jails and state prisons are the complement of schools ; 80 
many less as you have of the latter, so many more you must 
have of the former.—HORACE MANN. 

In nearly 200 houses in Boston, where there have been 
cases of diptheria, it was found that in every case there had 
been a derangement of the waste pipes before they entered 
the sewers. 


Tue Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia report in favor of 
the Metric System, and advise its introduction into all new 
publications, its conjoined use with the ordinary system, ite 
gradual introduction into mschine shops and deprecates the 
compulsory by State or National legislation ; recommended 
its teaching in the Public Schools. 





Tue bust of Geaeral Joseph Mazzini was unveiled in 
Central Park, May 29. The presentation address was made 
by Nestore Corradi. Mayor Ely and Wm. Cullen Bryant 
made addresses. 


On the 12th of Apri) a very destructive earthquake oc 
curred in Venezuela, over 300 persons were killed. The 
town of Cua was consumed by fire, and the destruction of 
property in other places was extensive; great alarm was 
felt in the surrounding districts. 
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Subscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance, Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail ista the 
Fisk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter Al- 
ways ge a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 

money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail 
¢ at your risk and not ours. 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
United States. The American News Company of New York, general agts. 


We want an agent in every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 

The columns of the Journat are open for the discussion of subjects 
pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 

to others, 





Bhould this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
soriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 

hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 15, 1878. 


This copy of the New York SCHOOL JouRNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, It 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable tact that 
every “live teacher” takes an educational paper. 
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Remember, subscribers only, obtain a premium by 
sending the name of another subscriber. %8@ Read 
the offer carefully. No premiums for renewing. 
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THE ScHoiar’s CoMPANION for June, will be de- 
layed until the 15th—the time fixed in the month at 
first. | We hope, however, to get out of our pressure 
hereafter, and have it ready on or about the first of 
the month, 





Any teacher who wants to employ his or her time 
profitably, during the vacation, should read the adver- 
tisement entitled, “How You Can Make Money.” 
Several teachers have already planned to begin the 
work—it is paying and pleasant. 

——4 

We opened a prettily written letter from a girl of 
ten years of age, to find enclosed the names of twenty 
subscribers to the Companion. We had a letter from 
a teacher lately which said “I have waked up. I 
want the JouRNAL regularly, have read it once ina 
while, so please find enclosed $2.00. 





WE print the conclusion of Supt. Calkins’ admir- 
able lecture at the Normal School, on Saturday, May 
25. Our regret is great that-there is a single teacher 
of young children who does not have these instruc- 
tions to peruse. Believe us, teachers, the highest 
skill is required to properly instruct a young child. 
We intend the Journat shall contain $50 worth of 
help to you. 


Time is rolling rapidly along in spite of the languor 
induced by over labor. The busy hum of preparation 
for examination and exhibition is beginning to be 
heard in the school-rooms. Teacher and scholar are 
both on the home-stretch, “ High percentages” are 
the rewards many a poor, tired teacher is dreaming 
about. To win these the pupils must be made to 





sacrifice many valuable hours, They must review 
what has been reviewed until it is nauseating. The 
cry for novelty is stifled; the great thing now is self- 
To make a good _show 


preservation—of standing. 





many things will be sacrificed that ought not to be 
sacrificed. The pupils will peer beneath the thin dis- 
guise and find out that they are to learn in order to 
show off, they will value education less forever after- 
ward. 
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The Exhibition of Scholar’s Work. 


We have decided to postpone this Exhibition to 
another time, because of an overpressure of work and 
a want of bodily strength to undertake it at this season 
of the year ; also, because the drawings of many of 
our city subscribers, will be at the annual exhibition 
which takes place on the 17th. The articles on hand 
will be safely kept, or returned if stamps are forward- 
ed. Weregret this because we have some interesting 
work which we wish others to see, besides ourselves— 
wili teachers please notify their pupils of this post- 
ponement. 
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Teachers Differ. 


There is an immense difference between teachers. 
Some, labor as hard as they may, cannot lift their 
scholars; they hang heavy and seem like mere clods 
of earth ; others have immense buoeying power ; their 
pupils act like flowers upon which the rain falls in 
gentle showers. _It is well worth the teacher's while 
to ponder upon this vital matter. Why does one 
teacher succeed so well, and wherein is this great dif- 
ference between two men? It is not in the training 
or knowledge possessed, We believe there is such a 
thing as a natural gift; and, further, that the power 
to communicate knowledge is common toall. Those 
who possess it in a high degree are the teachers of the 
race. Not everyone can teach. The recognition of 
this fact is very important. Let everyone strive to 
improve his powers of teaching to the utmost ; it is 
his duty. 


+ 
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William Cullen Bryant. 








The sun rose bright and beautiful on Wednesday 
morning ; the gaily decked boats went out with thou- 
sands of children on picnic excursions, the cars and 
wagons rolléd along the streets, the sidewalks were 
filled with a busy throng—but there was a widespread 
sentence passed along that brought an expression of 
sadness to every hearer—“ William Cullen Bryant is 
dead.” To the educational world this will be a pain- 
ful announcement. We can fancy the College Presi- 
dent announcing it to the students as they are gather- 
ed in the Chapel; or the Principal of the High, 
Grammar or Primary School giving the pupils the in- 
formation ; or the teacher of the country school tell- 
ing her little group the saddening fact. Beginning 
with this great metropolis when it was announced on 
Wednesday—it will spread until teacher. after teacher 
has spoken reverently, the name of the great poet. 
And it is impossible that the teachers should fail to 
be more deeply pained than any other class of people 
in America. For Mr. Bryant was a teacher in that 
large sense that he spoke and wrote to make men bet- 
ter; and again that his sympathies lay so strongly in 
the direction of childhood (his last public conversa- 
tion was with a little girl, promising to copy for her 
his poem on the “ Bob-o-link”), and finally every 
school-reader has selections from his writings—be- 
cause they were so eminently fitted to instruct and 
delight the young. 

Mr. Bryant died Wednesday morning, at half-past 
5 o'clock, at his residence in this city, No. 24 West 
Sixteenth Street. The immediate cause was a fall 
producing concussion of the brain. May 28, he was 
present at the unveiling of the bust of the Italian pa- 
triot Mazzini, and spoke, as it was remarked, at the 
time with unusual earnestness and feeling. At the close 
of the exercises he walked abeut a half-mile (ne was 
always fond of walking) to the house of a friend, talk- 
ing with a little girl, whose hand he held, playfully 
about the birds that were flying around. They as- 


cended the steps and he leaned against the outer door 
which was half open; while his friend was opening 
\the inside door, he fell backwards and struck his head 
upon the steps. He was soon taken home, but never 
recovered full consciousness. He fulfilled his wish to 
die in June: 

“’ Twere pleasant that in flowery June, 

The sexton’s hand my grave shall make.” 

Mr. Bryant was born, Nov. 3d, 1794, at Cumming- 
ton, Mass. His mother was a descendent of John 
Alden ; he himself was the great-grandson of Peter 
Bryant, who came to this country in the Mayflower. 
When ke was ten years of age he translated some 
verses from the Latin poets, and they were published 
in a newspaper in Worthamton. _ Before he was thir- 
teen he wrote a poem called the “ Embargo ”—a po- 
litical satire. In his sixteenth year he entered Wil- 
liams College and remained two years, and then left 
and began the study of law. In his eighteenth year 
|he wrote “ Thanatopsis,” which was published in the 
| North American Review. This poem established his 
fame. He became interested in literature, and was 
,invited to the city to edit the New York Review and 
| Atheneum Magazine; he afterwards assisted in edit- 
\ing The Talisman. In 1828, he became one of the 
editors of the Evening Post. 

Mr. Bryant as a poet must ever stand in the first 
rank, The “Forest Hymn,” “To a Green River,” 
| “To a Waterfowl,” “The Ages,” “The Antiquity of 
| Freedom,” ‘“ The Flood of Years,” are the names of 
a few that are widely known. ,But as a man he must, 
if possible, stand still higher. He had the simplest 
tastes ; what he sung in his poems he was in life. Tem- 
perate, using neither wine nor tobacco ; he went early 
to bed and rose early. “ Bread, water and fruit” he 
used to say, “ were enough for a feast.” He loved to 
walk, especially ; and daily he might be seen on Broad- 
way going to the Evening Post office or returning. 
Alas ! he will be seen there no more! 

He had no enemies ; he had multitudes of friends ; 
in 1876, the “ Bryant Vase” was presented to him 
by the Century Club—and the fournat at the time, 
gave a full account of the proceedings. He has 
been before the public as a speaker, and was always 
listened to with delight. 

He was an intense lover of nature. In all of his 
writing this passion appears, and his contemplation of 
the mountains, waters, flowers and trees, had doubt- 
less a profound effect upon his hfe. To him there 
was a voice, a command issuing from the cloud, the 
wind and the star. He heard the mightiest speak as 
did Moses of old; in the words (almost) of one of his 
poems. 


“And to the beautiful order of His works 
Learned to conform the order of his life.” 
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Normal College—Supt. Calkins’ Lecture. 
SATURDAY, MAY 25. (CONTINUED.) 








QuEstion—Should a class of young children be confined 
to one lesson until all know it perfectly ? 

Teachersjoffyoung children should keep in remembrance 
that their attention can be fixed on the same thing for only 
a short time, with but some change in the manner of pre- 
senting the subject to them. Such children are capable of 
receiving only a small amount of the knowledge that may 
pertain to the given subject. As soon as they have attend- 
ed to such facts as they are prepared to learn, even in an im- 
perfect manner, it is waste of time to force further attention, 
without bringing the lesson before them in some new form. 
Monotonous repetitions dull attention and lead to »ad bab- 
its which sadly interfere with real progrese in knowledge. 
They weary the children, and beget a dislike for study. For 
the youngest pupils, all lessons-should be simple, short and 
given over again several times, both in the same form, and 
in new ways. 

You will do well to remember two important character- 
istics of childhood, in your management of young pupils— 
namely, children like to see new things, and hear new sto- 
ries ; and they also like to look again, and again, at the same 
things, and to listen while old stories are told over. They 
“do not like to look at the same thing all the time, nor to 
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hear only the same story over and over ; yet they take plea- 
sure in seeing familiar things day after day, and in hearing 
. the stories again—at another time. 

Now, if you try to adapt your methods of teaching to 
these prominent conditions of child-nature, you will read- 
ily perceive that the attention of your young pupils should 
not be long confined to one lesson at the same time, but that 
they should gain the necessary familiarity with it to learn 
it perfectly by returning to it many times after short inter- 
vals 


Q.—How shall the first lesson in subtraction be given, so 
that this subject may become easy for young pupils ? 

In replying to this, Superintendent Calkins took up 
a Numeral Frame and remarked: When the young 
pupils can count ten balls easily, teach them to 
count them backward as you move awéfy one ball at a time, 
each time the pupil to name the number of balls that re- 
main, as—9 balls, 8 balls, 7 balls, 6 balls, 5 balls, 4 balls, 3 
balls, 2 balls, 1 ball, 0 ball. When they can thus “ count 
off’ objects, make a column of ten ones on the blackboard 
and as you rub off one at a time, let the pupils name the 
number that remains, as 9, 8, 7,6, 5,4, 3,2, 1,0. Next let 
them proceed in the same manner with a column of ones on 
their slates, rubbing out one at a time and naming the 
number left. 

When the pupils can do this readily, ask them, How many 
one from ten leaves ? one from nine? one from eight ? etc. 
After they have become familiar with subtracting one from 
numbers below twelve, proceed to teach them to subtract 
two from these numbers, in the same manner as with ones. 
When the counting off, or subtracting of two has been learn- 
ed thus, proceed with three in the same way, and so on with 
other numbers. 

Subsequently, when pupils have become somewhat fa- 
miliar with adding by decades, teach them to subtract by 
decades, as 3 and 2 are five ; 18 and2 are fifteen ; 23 and 2 
are 25 ; 33 and 2are 35, etc. Then reverse the operation by 
saying, 2 from 95 leaves 92 ; 2 from 85 leaves 82 ; 2 from 75 
leaves 73, etc. 

When the pupils have learned to add larger numbers, as 
8 and 7 are 15; 18 and 7 are 25 ; 28 and 7 are 35, etc. They 
may be taught to reverse this order and say, 7 from 95 leaves 
88 ; 7 from 85 leaves 78 ;7 from 75 leaves 68, etc. 

By means of such exercises the pupils can become just 
as familiar with subtracting numbers, as with adding them. 
After this, the slate exercises in subtraction, which are re- 
quired in the higher grades, will be easily learned. 

The laborious plan of memorizing all the combinations 
of numbers in adding, and also al] the remainders in sub- 
tracting leads to a great waste of the pupil’s time. Teach 
your pupils these modes of adding and of subtracting, and 
make them so familiar with them that any swm or remain- 
der of two figures is instantly known, and you will have 
taught them that which will be invaluable to them in ail 
their subsequent operations of addition and subtraction. 
This will be giving them power to do, which is true edu- 
cation. 

When the pupils have learned these oral exercises in add- 
ing and subtracting, and to multiply and divide by means 
of exercises with the multiplication table. the slate exercises 
in these rules, can be easily mastered. 

I wish to direct your attention to one or two important 
matters in teaching, which may enable you to avoid some 
of the mistakes that teachers often make. 

First. Do not suppose that your pupils know a subject 
because they are able te repeat something that you taught 
them to say about it. 

To illustrate this point, allow me to ask you, What does 
a child learn about a dog by teaching, as the definition of 
the word, the phrase, a domestic animal? Does this phrase 
add anything to the child’s knowledge of the dog ? 

Again, pupils are taught that “a cape isa point of land 
extending into the water”’—but do they learn anything of 
geography if they are not made to understand that a Cape 
is composed of land—that it is somethibg which they could 
walk on—that it has water on two sides of it ? 

A little girl who had been taught ix school to recite — 
“ The earth is round like a ball or an orange,” said, as her 
father gave her an orange and remarked,“ That is round 
like the earth.” 

“ Why, pa, do you mean that the earth is round every 
way like this orange ?” 

Her father replied, ‘ Certainly, my child ; did you not 
learn that in school ?” 

“Yes, but I did not know it meant that,” was her answer, 
showing that ability to recite words does not prove the 
possession of knowledge. 

When a school boy I learned to recite,“ B has only one 
sound as in bite,” yet I had not the faintest idea of what it 
meant, or of what that “only one sound” is, until some 
years after, when my academic teacher taught me to make 
the several sounds of the letters. 

. Imight multiply these illustrations, but I trust you now 





understand what [ mean when speaking of the necessity of 


teaching pupils to know the things about which they re- 
cite words ; also to see the importance of leading children 
to gain knowledge from things first, and then to learn the 
words which will enable them to tell what they know of 
these things. Too many teachers begin their work of 
teaching young children by pouring into their ears things 
which they can not understand, and care not to hear, in- 
stead of first leading them to see and gratify their natural 
desire to know--then helping them to tell about what they 
see and know. . 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


A Synopsis oF History From B. C. 800 To A. D. 1876. 
By Samuel Willard. New York, D. Appleton & Co, 

The method used by this author will render this a very 
valuable book. It is necessary to read the histories of coun- 
tiies in separate books ; the effect of this is that they re- 
main separate in the mind at last. This difficulty has been 
met by successful teachers of history by preparing charts 
and showing thereon the events transpiring in other coun- 
tries. The plan used in this book is to consider a page as 
a century and divide this by ten perpendicul ar lines ; on the 
page are written the events according to their dates. Of 
course the great art lies in selecting the really important 
events. These should be chosen which bear a close relation 
to the great movements of history. In fact the causes and 
effects should be selected. It is one of the faults of histo- 
rians that they select the events that other historians have 
selected and so the useless work goes on. The real stadent 
of history must read for hi mself ; and he finds that things 
not detailed in his history were the causes of immense 
changes cr cataclysms. 

We have looked at Mr. Willard’s history with some care, 
and believe that he has made a really good book ; it is an 
unpretending volume that has had a great deal of work on 
it. Itis conscientiously prepared and will be welcomed by 
the teachers and students of history. There is a valuable 
table of genealogies at the end of the book, which will en- 
hance its value. 





The National Temperance Society have recently publish- 
ed the following new sermons and addresses by Rev. Canon 
Farrar, D.D.,F.R.S. “The Vow of the Rechabites,” and 
Reasons for Abstaining, “‘ The Serpent and the Tiger,” and 
our Duty as a Nation, “ Total Abstinence,” for the Sake or 
Ourselves and Others, “Abstinence from Evil,” and an Ad- 
dress to Teachers, and “‘ The Vow of the Nazarite.’”’ These 
will be sent at the rate of ten cents each or the five for 40 
cts. Send to J. N. Stearns, 58 Reade St., N. Y. 

Mr. H. P. Smith, who has so ably taught the drawing- 
classes in several of the public schools of this city, has ac- 
cepted an invitation of Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co, to take charge of the growing interests of their depart- 
ment of Drawing Books. This will be a decided advantage 


to the schools, for Mr. Smith has an experience that will be 
generously expended in their behalt. The subject of draw- 
ing is poorly understood, and we are glad to note this ar- 
rangement ; it will advance both the interest of art and those 
of the publishers at the same time. 

We stated last week that Mr. H. P. Smith was president 
of the New York Drawing Teachers’ Association; we should 
have said “ late” president, etc. Mr. Edward Miller was 
— that office when Mr. Smith resigned, and now 

olds it. 











Having Eyes, they See Not, 


The salaries paid to the common school teachers will not 
purchase so much value. ‘Those who possess such abilities, 
find better fields and higher remuneration for their intel- 
lects. I remember, ten years ago, a class that went from 
school, but partially matured, and illy prepared for any 
brain work, most of whom applied for certificates to teach, 
and secured them from the connty commissioner. This was 
in New York State. I afterwards asked the commissioner 
how it was he gave certificates to such, and he replied : 
“ They are as good as the average,” and certainly I have 
met since with many who were poorer, though that class 
did not comprehend, and could not master, a single branch 
they taught, not excepting reading. How could they de- 
velop the faculty of observation in others? They are not 
to be blamed for securing the places, but the system is faulty. 

Ask the farmers and it will be found they prefer to have 
their boys taught the elementary branches and leave them 
to learn practically about ‘‘ trees and crops and bugs.”’ To 
touch the sciences in their course they regard as time thrown 
away in which they “ better do something else.” Nor is it 
any better with private schools, Pupils mast be hurried off 
to college or rapidly prepared for business to begin the lad 
der while young. No time is allowed for any branches 
other than thosewhich directly prepare for the end in view. 

As to a proposition to neglect partially Arithmetic and 
kindred subjects. and substitute some undefined “ dealing 


with natural objects,” I stoutly protest against it. He leaves 

out of sight the fact that these branches are taught for two 

purposes ; first, their practical value ; second, the develop- 
ment of the reasoning faculty ; and this last is by no means 
a small matter. The time allowed for this is between the 
ages of seven and seventeen years. Little more than a be- 
ginning is accomplished at the age of between twelve and 
fifteen years. Before this age the ‘mind is too immature to 
open the logic of natural life, or to observe it closely enough 
to feed and grow upon its study. But just as the pupil 
reaches this point in development, where he may pursue 
such a course successfully, the parent steps in and he must 
be hurried through his last two preparatory years. In- 
deed the farmer’s boy is more frequently taken from school 
without these ‘ extra years” as they sometimes term them 

This is lamentable, it is true, but don’t blame the teacher 
for it and above all things don’t ask him to neglect the rudi- 
ments for which his time is already too little. 

Furthermore, it is better to leave the teacher, especially 
if incompetent, to pursue a well defined system, than to de- 
nounce or discourage himinit. Certainly till a better one 
is devised it is wisest not to take the present syatem from 
him and burl at him as a substitute high-sounding phrases 
which only confuse him.— Rural New Yorker. 
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Origin of Words. 





Bayonet trom Bayonne a city in France, 

Currants trow Corinth a city in Greece, 

Galvanism, trom Galvani ao Italian Philosopher. 

Spaniel, from Spain a country in Europe. 

Plutonic, trom Pluto god of Hadés. (Hell.) 

Brussels, a kind of carpet from Brussels in Belgium. 

Cayenne Pepper, from Cayenne in Guiana, 

Port Wine, from Aporto in Spain. 

Pistol, from the town Pistojain Italy, where one was first 
made. 

Agate, from Achates, a river in Scicily, where it was ffrst 
found. 

Sardine, from the island of Sardinia near {which it is 
caught, 

Academy, from Academus a Greek personage, in whose 
garden-Plato taught. 

Hercules, trom Hercules a hero in Greek Mythology, cele- 
brated for his strength. 

Victim from the Latin Victima, the beast for sacrifice. 

Inform from the Latin Informo ; to give form to, to give 
| an idea of, 

Absorb from the Latin Absorbo to suck in; to melt, to 
dissolve. 

Cologne, from the city of Cologne in Germany where the 
article was first manufactured. 

Indians, (of North and South America.) When Colum- 
bus first discovered he thought it was India, and so he call- 
ed the inhabitants Indians, 

Health, from health ; and heal is derived from hale which 
means sound; hence, healthy means sound estate of the 
body. 

Spell, is derived from the Anglo-Saxon verb Spellian, 
which meant to fell. 

Month is derived from the Saxon root Mona which means 
moon; and Monath the course of the moon is contracted in- 
to month. 

Phaeton, from Phaeton, a youth in ancient mythology, 
who having got permission from his father Phebus to 
guide the chariot of the sun, conducted it so unskillfully 
that Jupiter struck him with a thunderbolt which hurled 
him headlong into the river Po. Thus poor Phaeton came 
to grief, but his memory is perpetuated in the vehicle 
which bears his name. 

Thimble, is derived from thumb-bell ; the Germans call it 
finger-hut or finger-hat 

Dunce, from Duns Scotus, the great leader ot the School- 
men of the dark ages, and opposed to the revival of learn- 
ing, called after him Dunsmen or Duncemen. 

Jovial, meaning merry, from Jupiter, Jovis the planet. 
To be born under this planet was to have a happy augury. 

March is derived from Mars the god of war, the firet 
month of the Roman year. 

Rhetoric and Resin are both derived from the Greek 
root Rheo, I flow. The former at the present day means 
the art of speaking with propriety, elegance and force. 
The latter means the gum of certain trees. 

Hippotamus, from Greek “hippos” a horse and “potamus” 
a river. E 
| Alphabet, from Greek “alpha” and “ beta” the first two 
letters of the Greek alphabet. 

Lunatic, from Latin “ Luna” the moon. The name came 
from a superstitious notion that insanity was connected with 
the influence of the moon. 

Antipodes from the Greek words “anti” opposite, and 
“podes”’ feet 
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Colon, from the Greek languagé, and means limb or 
member. 

Hyphen, from two Greek words meaning under one. 

Period from the Greek language, and means a circuit. 

Parenthesis, from the Greek, means @ putting in beside. 

Apostrophe, from the Greek, means a turning from or 
away. 

Philadelphia, (brotherly love,) comes from the two Latin 
words, “philos” a lover and “adelphos” a brother. 

Ocular, known by the eye, from oculus an eye. 

Frigid, cold, from “frigus”, cold. 

Annual, yearly, from “annus” a year. 

Total, whole, from “ totus” whole. 

Deck, to adorn, from “decus” an ornament. 


A School-Room Diary. 


Jan. 81.—At the commencement of school this morning, 
we sang “ Victory at last,’’ and read the 14th chapter of 
St. Mathew. Misa Stephens lost twenty minutes by be ab- 
sent; Mr. M. asked me to read the Secretary’s report as she 
was absent, and also asked me to take charge for another 
day. A. M., Sec, 

Feb. 4.—I was elected secretary for the ensuing week. 
This morning we sang two pieces, namely: “ The cry from 
Macedona,” and “The loudest songs.”’ Our school was 
much larger to-day than usual, and we have had an especial- 
ly pleasant day. K. W., Sec. 

Feb, 5.—Miss W, was absent and I was requested to take 
the minutes of the day. We had quite a discussion about 
famous men and found quite a diversity of opinion. 

M. J. H., Sec., pro tem. 

Feb. 7.—We were all sorry to hear that Miss B. would not 
be with us this quarter, Mr. M. told us to invite our pa- 
rents and friends to come and hear us recite on Wednesday, 
from 12 o’clock until 2, if it was a pleasant day. 

L. 8. Sec. 

Feb, 13.—To-day we are to have a little reception and I 
thought when Mr. M. was reading over about his school, he 
would like to remember the programme, so here it is: In- 
strumental music by Miss V. ; singing ‘ In the rosy light,” 
by the school; examples in mental arithmetic, by Miss F; 
theme, “The substance which generally makes up a gar- 
ret,” Miss M., ; analysis of sentence, D. ; composition, “Birds,” 
Miss F.; Map of South America, Miss L.; Penmanship, Miss 
G.; theme, “ Lost Stars,” Miss S.; singing, by the school; 
Instrumental music, Miss F.; theme, “Incidents in my 
life,’ Miss K. The exercises were very pleasant, and the 
girls recited very well indeed. M. L. D., Sec. 

Feb, 15.—Mr. M. was absent this morning, Miss H, and 
myself were appointed teachers. We had a very pleasant 
time, and Mr. M. returned about 11 o’clock. 

L. B. V. W.: Sec. 

Feb. 18—Mr. M. asked us if there ever had been any 
lakes or rivers in the moon, and if there were, where were 
they now? Then he told us it was because there was no 
heat in the moon, but he said there is no doubt that there 
was once water in the moon. M. L. D., Sec. 

Feb. 26.—When Mr. M, was talking to us this morning, 
he said that if we did not love nature, the green grass, the 
singing of buds, that we must begin to make ourselves like 
it. He also told ps about Hamlet, whose tather was king of 
Denmark; Hamlets’ uncle wanted to be king, so one day 
when his father was walking in the garden, he, Hamlet’s 
uncle, came and killed him; then he married Hawmlet’s 
mother, and Hamlet found out that he bad murdered his 
father. Mr. M. told us about this because we were going 
to read a piece called ‘‘Hamlet’s Soliloquy.” K. B, Sec. 

Feb. 27.—Mr. M. told us all to bring a verse to rec'te this 
morning. This is Mr. M's: 

* Thenks to the human heart, by which we live. 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears— 
To me, the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that too often lie too deep for tears.” 
Mias D.’s was as follows: 
“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime ; 
And departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time.” 
Miss B. recited this one : 
** In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac ot life 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife.” 

Miss H. brought this one: 

“ His brow was sad, his eye beneath, 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheaf, 
And like asilver clarion rung, 

In accents of an unknown tongue, 


Excelsior |” 
Miss W. gave this : 


“ There is no flock, however watched or tended, 








But one dead lamb is'there ; 
There is no fireside, however defended, 
But has one vacant chair.” 
Miss D.’s was as follows: 
“ The quality of mercy is not strained 
It dropped as a gentle gift from heav’n 
Upon the place beneath, it is twice bless’d— 
It blesses him that gives ani him that takes. 
Tis mightiest in the mighty, it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown.” 
Several others were given, and it proved a very interest- 
ing exercise. K. V. B., Sec. 
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MIssissiPP1.—An exchange says: Notwithstanding the 
large appropriations made for public schools in the State of 
Mississippi, very few children get more than a bare smatter- 
ing of education. The style of reading of the smartest 
scholar is simply execrable and his ideas of geography and 
grammar little less vague than his notion of universal his- 
tory. Five months out of the twelve is the time allowed 
for free schools from the middle of January to the middle 
of March and from the first of July to the last of Septem- 
ber. For services rendered in these free schools the teach- 
ers are allowed $30 for twenty days’ schooling ot twenty- 
five scholars and six cents for every additional scholar. If 
the average falls below twenty-five, six cents a scholar only 
are allowed. Twenty-day reports are required, signed by 
the trustees and the superintendent of education, in order to 
draw the money from the treasurer. There are many thin- 
ly settled neighborhoods where the scarcity of children pre- 
clude free schools, and if teachers be obtained they must re- 
ly on individual subscriptions, which are usually meager 
and difficult of collection. When, however, a teacher suc- 
ceeds in getting such a number of names on his roll call as 
will make the thing “ pay,” his soul, if it be a conscientious 
soul, will inevitably faint within him at the Herculanean 
labor involved in drilling anything like accuracy of speech 
or information into the pupils’ heads. They cne and all have 
the lingo which free intercourse with ignorant white and 
colored people induces. Such expressions as, ‘‘ T’aint no 
use ; nobody don’t do it ;’ “I couldn’t git to go ;” “I ‘lowed 
to go,I ’yeard him say so,” are of continual recurrence. 
Send a scholar to the blackboard for exercises in grammar 
and the intricacies of error into which he lapses are enough 
to discourage the most determined dominie. 





Prof. Joseph Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institute 
died May 13. He was recognized as one of our great scientific 
men, and has held the position of President of American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, as well as that of 
the National Academy of Sciences. His greatest discoveries 
pertained to electricity. It is said that he was the first discov- 
erer of the Telegraph, at all events he discovered the mode of 
producing the chemical effects at a distance. In 1827 he be- 
gan a series of experiments that gave him a great name all over 
the scientific world. He discovered that mercury could be 
siphoned by means of a solid lead cylinder. He was first pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the Albany Academy, next professor 
of natural science in Princeton College (N. J.); in 1846 he was 
elected to the post he held in Washington. 


Miss Catharine E. Beecher died May — in Binghamton, N.Y. 
She was a pioneer in promoting the education of women. It 
was the custom to give girls reading, writing, sampler work, 
a little copying with a pencil, and call it education. As far 
back as 1827 she began teaching at Hartford and very success- 
fully; afterwards she started a school in Cincinnati devoted to 
a reform in the vicious methods prevalent. She has written a 
good deal and always sensibly. She was one of those robust, 
sensible women who seem to belong to the past; we wonder 
they thought and did so well when the fashion was against 
them so wholly. Her influence will long be felt in the social 
atmosphere of this country. 


THE biggest music box in the world, they say, belongs to the 
Khedive of Egypt. It plays one hundred and thirty-two tunes, 
and is as large asa sideboard. It was made in Switzerland, 
and isa wonder. Inthe Malay Islands grows a wonderful 
fruit, called the bread fruit, but said by those who have eaten 
it to be much more like a pudding. It is as large as a melon, 
soft as mashed potato, and smooth and puddingy inside. Sim- 
ply baked, and scooped out of the shell with a spoon, it is 
delicious ; eaten with meat and gravy, it makes a nice vege- 
table, and with sugar, butter or sauce, it is a fine pudding, It 
may be sliced and fried, ormade into a stew, and in any way 
it is eaid to be one of the choice fruits of the earth. 


THE workmen in a Nevada silver mine, on reaching a depth 
2,000 feet below the surface last week, struck a stream of 
water perfectly clear, but so offensive to the smell that it al- 
most drove them out. The water is to be analyzed. 

THE commencement cf the Misses Hansen's select school, 
in Jersey City took place at the First Presbyterian Church, 
on Monday, May 27th, and was attended by a large audi- 
ence, The growing popularity of the school is a pleasant 
fact to chronicle, 





Prof. Beal, Michigan Agricultural College, says, “I am 
personally acquainted with two brothers in Michigan, who 
started out on an equality about twenty years ago. One of 
them, after a good education, went to farming, the other to 
teaching. They had only a few hnndred dollars apiece to 
start with. The one who followed teaching for the last six 
years has received annually from $2000 to $2700. One-third 
of this amount would be called a large salary by nine tenths 
of our farmers, who can save as much each year as does the 
teacher referred to. The farmer (of the two brothers) owns 
and works a small place of seventy or eighty acres, which 
he is steadily improving. He has good buildings. Heowns 
asmall cheese factory, he is out of debt; he has lately 
bought fifty acres more of land, worth $2000, and from pre- 
vious experience he is certain he can save $500 a year above 
al] expenses, to apply as payment on his recent purchase. 
He is easily keeping up with the teacher in accumulating 
wealth ; he works no harder ; the natural fact of the two 
men for work and business was not much different while 
they worked together on the old homestead, 


WonDERS IN THE SEA.—On the floor of the sea are lit- 
tle stony tubes twisted curiously together into a tangled 
group. [f you could watch them you would see a bright 
scarlet thing like a stopper, vroject from the mouth of one 
of these tubes, then from this a row of feathery objects, 
which would slowly spread themselves out into a beautiful 
scarlet plume. Soon another stopper would appear, then 
another and another, until every tube would be crowned 
with a lovely waving tuft. But let a large fish suddenly 
pass over them and see how quickly they will hide away. 
Instantly plumés and stopper will vanish like magic, and 
the little tangle of tubes will be as tall and stony as ever. 

One day Dr. Franklin chanced to dine with the English 
and French Ambassadorg, when as nearly as the words can 
be recollected the following toasts were drunk: “ England, 
the sun whose brightest beams enlighten and fructify the 
remotest corners of the earth.” The French Ambassador, 
filled with national pride, but too polite to dispute the pre- 
vious toast, drank the following : “France—the moon whose 
mild, steady and cheering rays, are the delight of all nations 
consoling them in darkness, and making their dreariness 
beautiful.” Then Dr, Franklin arose and with his usual 
dignified simplicity said: “ George Washington—the 
Joshua who commanded the sun and moon to stand still 
and they obeyed him.” 

A young girl was presented to James I. as an English 
prodigy, because she was deeply learned. The person who 
introduced her, boasted of her proficiency in ancient lan- 
guages. “I can assure your Majesty,” said he, that she 
can both speak and write Latin, Greek and Hebrew.” These 
are rare attainments for a damsel,” said James, “ but pray, 
tell me, can she spin.? 

CotumstIA CoLLEGE.—The 124th annual “commencement 
took place on the 12th inst. at the Academy of Music. Pres 
ident Barnard isin Europe, and so Prof. Drisler presided. 
There were 82 graduates, 44 Bachelors of #Arts, 24 Mining 
Engineers, 5 civil enginers, 9 Bachelors of Philosophy. B. 
F. Curtis received the first prize for the English essays, and 
v. E. Caldwell the second. Bertrand Clover and H. S. May 
carried off the first and second prizes for sophomores in Ger- 
man ; E. J..Nathan and W. Halleck won similar honors in 
the junior class. The fellowship-in-letters went to E. W. 
Hopkins ; in science to H. Cnshman. The seminary Greek 
prize was awarded to G.R. Underhill, and the seminary 
English prizeto R. W. Kenyon. [The prize offered by 
the Alumni Association for the most faithful {work was 
given to Mornay Williams. 

There seems to be a growing feeling that in spite of the 
resolution passed at the last meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation, that Mr. Morehouse deserves to be retained in his 
place as principal. There is a conviction that he is now on 
solid ground, that he has completely given up any intem- 
perate habits, to speak plainly. There iss manifest change 
in sentiments of ‘‘ the authorities.” 

A wealthy lady in England has made a donation of $10,- 
000 worth of statuary to the temale Institute at Columbia, 
Tenn. It is now in New York and will be shortly shipped 
to that city. 

The children in niany of our public schools have thirty- 
five cubic feet of air to breath. The British government 
allows its criminals sixty cubic feet. 

The pupils of Madame Mears’ school, 222 Madison Ave 
nue, gave the closing entertainment of the school year last 
week. The older pupils played a comedy in the French 
language, in which they displayed to advantage their mas- 
tery cf the French accent and all the grace and naivete of 
youth. A symphony of Haydn was performed also. 

“So there’s another rupture on Mount Vociferous,” seid 
Mrs. Partington, as she put down the paper and put up her 
specs. “The paper tells about the bursting lather running 


down the mountain, but it don’t tell how it got on fire.” 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 








THE eourse of study adopted for the New York schools 
ought to be adopted, in substance, in every school in the coun- 
try; not because it emenates from New York city, but because 
it.is the best thing yet devised. Some portions might be made 
optional for a term of years, but the teachers of this State 
should be made to work by that as a chart; they should clas- 
sify their schools by it until one is devised, at all events. This 
leads us to say that there are five great movements that our 
excellent State Superintendent ought to inaugurate. First, 
devising a course of study for the schools of the State as just 
stated. Second, enforcing a thorough classification of the pu- 
pils, and requiring reports based on this classification, so as to 
show the progress made by each class under each teacher. 
This would tend to weed out the inefficient teachers. Third, 
securing a thorough examination of the schools; if not can- 
not be done by the Commissions ther select a Board in each 
town and send to them (confidentially of course) the 
questions to ask each class. Fourth, a thorough supervison of 
the schools by competent men. Fifth, a better class of Teach- 
ers’ Institutes; these should be but a grade lower than the 
Normal Schools. What are they now, pray? If the teachers 
want to hold a convention and have a “good time” that is well 
enough; but when two hundred teachers assemble it is a seri- 
ous matter. The fact is that a good deal of the $7,000,000 of 
school money is at present wasted for want of a thorough 
overhauling of the whole system. The craft is large, but her 
sailing powers are small. 


BETWEEN forty and fifty men are now employed on Bart- 
holdl’s statue of Liberty enlightening the world. The material 
is copper, fashioned in plates three-eighths of an inch thick, 
and the figure and features, are brought by sledge-hammers 
and snarling irons in a Titanic kind of repousse work. Some 
idea of the size of the statue is gained from the fact that each 
hair on the head is as large as a man’s arm. It will be com- 
pleted in 1881, the time set for it. 


OnE of the eight premiums offered by the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, for the best managed farm in the district 
in which the annual exhibition is held, was awarded to a wo- 
man farmer, Mrs. Ellen Birch, for a farm of two hundred and 
forty-two acres of arable land near Ainstee. 





Our Premium List. 


20: 
These premiums are to be given to our subscribers, either 
New York School Journal or Scholar’s Companion, who 
who send in the number of new subscribers mentioned. 
we Every article warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. 
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PREMIUMS. iP alge 
; a IPE Hi 
The Illustrated Ae aporen h Pocket Dictionary. |$ .75] 1 
Send ten cents for po. 
A Four Bladed Ivory Fondted Pocket Kaife ‘for 

Lady, 1.25} 2] 1 
The same as above for a Gentleman, - 1.25} 2} 1 
A Handsome Rolled Gold Plate Locket, - 

Send ten cents a postage. ~ ~ 2.00} 2} 1 
Wood's Botanical Pocket Magnifier, 3 powers. 1.50) 2} 1 
Wood's Botanical Microscope, complete. —- 3.00} 4 | 2 
Lady’s Gold Plated Neck Chain, very handsome.| 3.00) 4 | 2 
Gent’s or Boys Gold Plated Watch Chain, very 

handsome. - 3.00) 4 | 2 
Gent’s or Boy’s Best Rolled Gold Plate Watch 

Chain, very handsome. ~ 10.00) 14| 4 
Gent’s Nickel Watch, Open Face, Stem Winder. 15.00} 35 | 10 
Gent's Coin Silver Watch, Hunting Case. 15.00) 35 | 10 
Boy’s “ > 15.00) 35 | 10 
Lady's Solid Gold Warm, Wanting | Case, Full 

Jewelled. 36.00) 70 | 20 
Lady's Rolled Gold Plate ‘Watch ‘and Guard 

60 inches long. - - 30.00} 65 | 18 
A Splendid 12 Stop Cabinet Organ. - 200. |375,100 
A Nickel-Plated Clock.  - - - | 3.00112! 4 


The Scholar’s Companion is given as a premium 
to any one who sends us five subscribers including his own; 
or to any JOURNAL subscriber who sends another JOURNAL 
subscriber. And the JOURNAL is given as a premium to any 
one who sends 10 subscribers to the COMPANION or a club of 
5 to the JOURNAL including his own, 

1. One subscription for the ScHOoOL JOURNAL will count on 
a club for any premium, the same as four subscriptions to the 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION, 

2. All subscribers may be for either paper; or a part may 
be for one and a part for the other. 

3. A club may include subscribers from several post offices. 

4. We believe that every person who shall read this, can 
obtain subscribers enough to secure free, as a premium, any 
article on our list. But if any one should not care to do so, 
send a8 Many as convenient and two-thirds as much cash ex- 
tra, as would pay for the subscribers lacking. For instance, 
suppose the premium desired is the Lady’s Gold Watch, and 
that 16 subscribers for the Companton and 2 for the JouRNAL 
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have been obtained—equivalent to 24 COMPANION subscribers, 
or 36 less than the number required to complete the club. The 
36 subscribers for the COMPANION at 50 cents each, amount 
to $18., two-thirds of which ($12.) would be the amount requir- 
ed in addition to the subscribers obtained, for the watch. 
5. The person making up the club must be a subscriber, 
the object of this premium list is to benefit our subscribers. 


Concerning Watches. 

We offer Swiss, instead of American watches, because they 
cost much less. We are aware that American watches are 
generally supposed to be superior because they are made by 
machinery. But the Swiss people as well as we have large 
factories, the best machinery and the most skilled operatives, 
who receive less wages than American manufacturers are 
obliged to pay. Hence, we cannot to any extent, compete suc- 
cessfully in an open market with Swiss manufacturers. 

It used to be a notorious fact that American sewing machines 
could be bought in Europe at half the prices at which they 
would be sold to merchants here. The same is now true in re- 
gard to watches. Our manufacturers require dealers here to 
pay very much more than is obtained from the European trade 
for the same goods. The greater part of the difference, amount- 
ing to hundreds of thousands of dollars annually, paid by the 
American trade, is expended by our manufacturers in directly 
or indirectly discrediting the value of European goods to possi- 
ble purchasers of their own. 

Another important fact not generally known, is that an 
American “movement” which sells for $50. wholesale, costs 
less than $4. more to make than one which sell for $10. All 
parts of both are made by the same machinery. Also, the ex- 
pense of manufacturing in large quantities the works or move- 
ment of any watch which can be bought at retail for $75. or 
less, is not more than $7. 

We are outside of all so-called ‘‘combinations;” and the 
preniums which we offer are bought in an open market where 
the largest cash orders secure the manufacturer’s low- 
est living rates. And the person who chooses a premium 
instead of a cash commission receives the most value which 
we, with all our advantages, can obtain for the money sent us. 
As a rule we can give about 3 dollars worth for every dollar in 
commissions. And if for anyreason whatever, a premium should 
fail to give perfect satisfaction, it should be returned in good 
order, in which case we will exchange it, or the cash commis- 
sions sent for it will be refunded. 

Persons wishing to test the value of a watch or other prem- 
ium, should go to places where such goods are sold and in- 
quire what an article to match it can be supplied for—not in- 
timating how the premium was’ obtained or how much it cost. 
A merchant will not admit his inability to supply an article at 
our rates, if the object of the inquiry should be first suspected. 


Lady’s Gold Watch. 


This is a full-jeweled, patent lever, (Jules Mathey), in solid 
tgold, hunting cases, and enclosed in a handsome velvet-lined 
watch-case, It is warranted to be a good time keeper; and is 
offered as a premium for 70 subscribers for the ScHOLAR'’S 
COMPANION, or 20 subscribers for ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


Gentleman’s Watch. 

No. 1 is a very heavy, open-face, nickle case, patent lever, 
stem winder—{J. Lieberman), and is an excellent time keeper. 
Given as a premium for 35 subscribers for ScHOLAR’s Com- 
PANION, or 10 subscribers for Scoot JouRNAL. No. 2 is 
an extra jewelled, patent lever movement, in coin silver hunt- 
ing cases. An excellent time keeper, and given for 35 sub- 
scribers for SCHOLAR’S COMPANION or 10 subscribers for the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


Boy’s Watch 
—In coin silver hunting cases (J. Raymond), patent lever, and 
given for 35 subscribers for the SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, or 
10 subscribers for the aoe JOURNAL. Every watch war- 
ranted. 


Lady’s Wateh Chain. 

This is 60 inches long, with tassels and a magnificent Slide, 
mounted with Stone Cameo and Pearls. It is one of the hand- 
somest chains manufactured, the best Rolled Gold Plate, and 
will last a lifetime, looking as well as solid gold. Given for 65 
subscribers for the SCHOLAR’s COMPANION, or 18 subscribers 
for the ScHOOL J@URNAL. 


Rolled Plate Locket. 

We are enabled to‘offer a greater bargain in this than in any 
other premium, because the manufacturers of these goods have 
gone out of the business and offer us the balance of their stock 
at less than cost to make. These lockets have been frequently 
sold at retail for three dollars each; and yet we offer to mail 
one free as a premium, to any subscriber who shall send us but 
two subscribers for the COMPANION with 10 cents}for poatage. 


Pocket Knives. 





A Pocket Knife is quite indispensable, and no person can 
afford to carry a poor one; and yet few others are sold on ac- 


count of the extra expense of good ones. We offer only such 
as are warranted to give satisfaction. No. 1 is a substantia 

four bladed lady’s knife with ivory handles. No. 2 isa four 
bladed knife suitable for either gentlemen and boys—see illus- 
tration. It has fine, ivory handles, and is substantial and fine- 


as|ly finished. Either knife will be mailed free as a premium, for 


2 subscribers for the COMPANION. 

The Illustrated Pronouncing Pocket 
Dictionary 

Mailed free to any subscriber who will send us 50 cents for one 

new subscription to the CoMPANION (and 10 cents more for 

postage), or two to one who sends one new subscriber to the 


JOURNAL. By a little effort every boy or girl in a school may 
secure this valuable book. 


Wood’s Botanical Microscope. 

Upon the sense of sight more than upon any other faculty do 
we depend fora knowledge and appreciation of the world 
around us; and whatever aids in increasing the keenness and 
clearness of our vision must, of course, be not only a source 
of pleasure, but an assistant of great practical utility, This 
Wood's Botanical Microscope does. It not only doubles and 
quadruples the power of seeing things, but it multiplies that 
power by tens and hundreds of times. 

A microscope is useful in proportion as it increases the ca- 
pacity to see small things clearly. For instance, an insect 
which appears to be without form and no larger than a mite, 
when examined under the Botanical Microscope, is seen to be 
as exquisitely formed and as delicately colored as any of its 
larger species. The skin upon a person’s face and hands ap- 
pears to be almost as rough and coarse as the hide of a rhinoc- 
eros. The various parts of flowers are so much enlarged as 
to exhibit varied attractions, which only Infinite skill could 
have planned and executed. This microscope enables any one 
to see in the most familiar objects, new forms and beauties, 
which are amusing, entertaining and instructive. 

To be in the highest degree useful, a microscope must have 
sufficient space between the object under examination and its 
lenses, to allow the object to be turned and examined on all 
sides, to be picked apart and examined while under the eye; 
and it the same time it must magnify sufficiently to show all 
parts of the object clearly and distinctly. 

Another requisite isa mirror, for reflecting the light up 
through transparent objects. In this respect Wood's is superi- 
or to any dther instrument which can be bought for several 
times its price. 

The apparatus for “housing” small insects and for liquid 
objects is also an important feature of this microscope. It con- 
sists of two strips of glass, the under and thicker one having 
a trough in it deep enough to contain small living objects, 
which, being thus “housed,” may be placed upon the stand 
underneath the springs, and examined at leisure. Extra sets 
of these may be ordered with the instrument, at five cents. 


NOTE THESE POINTS. 


It enlarges one’s appreciation of the Creator and of His attri- 
butes. It cultivates a love of the beautiful and the good. It 
opens up to us an infinite variety of natural curiosities, the ob- 
servation of which as a pastime affords unbounded enjoyment, 
with the acquisition of most useful knowledge. _It is the best 
dectector of counterfeit money. It will expose the shoddy 
material in cloth, paper, etc. 

Wood's Botanical Microscope (see Fig. 1) consists of 12 parts, 
viz.: 2 Lenses, A, of different powers, a Diaphragm, and a 
Vulcanized Rubber Case, B, which constitute the magnifier 
part and will be sold separately when desired. The remaining 
parts are the Upright C, the Stand G, the Clasps D, D, 2 Glass 
Slides F, a Mirror J, and 2 Dissecting Instruments—all packed 
in # neat and substantial Case. The Stand part is double plat- 
ed with coin silver. 

The price of the microscope complete is $3.00, post paid 
and the magnifier part alone $1.50 

Fig. 2. Magnifier Open. Its lenses may be used separately 
or together, affording the three magnifying powers which are 
most frequently useful. 

VFig. 3. Magnifier Closed. Constitutes the best Pocket Micro- 
scope in use. 
CABINET ORGAN. 

The Cabinet Organ is one of the finest instruments made, 
It has 12 stops, a beautiful case, and while it has a very sweet 
tone it is powerful enough for a church or a school-room. If 
a school should take hold with earnestness it could easily pur- 
chase this elegant instrument ; 375 subscsibers could be obtain- 
ed in every town by an active committee of scholars. Let the 
matter be brought up before the school and discussed, and the 
plan stated ; then appoint a committee of the best workers to 
canvass the town, and draw upa paper and get the School 
Board to recommend the plan and it will succeed. In many 
instances there are public spirited citizens who will give $5 or 
$10 each in cash. This can count in this way ; $10 will count 
as 30 subscribers; $20 as 65; $30 as 110; 40 as 150; $50 as 





200. 
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fo the Advertising Patrons of the Jonrnal 


The value of any journal as an advertising 
medium depends not only on the extent, but 
equally on the character of its circulation. 
The subscribers to the SCHOOL JOURNAL are 
teachers, professional men and women, and 
cultivated people generally—-those who read 
carefully and discriminatingly, and many of 
whom file or bind the paper for their libra- 
ries. It is, therefore, the best possible medium 
for advertising professional, scientific and 
educational books and periodicals ; industrial 
and artistic products of every kind ; insurance 
of property and of life ; traveling facilities ; 
and, in short, whatever is of use or interest to 
persons of culture, intelligence, and good 
taste, everywhere. We have many strong 
testimonials from reliable parties who have 
advertised in the JOURNAL, and have realized 
valuable results. The rates of advertising 
are very low, considering thecirculation of 
the JouRNAL, and special terms are made for 
large amounts of space and long contracts. 
For full information, address E. L. KELu 
oae & Co. 








Why Is It? 

The truths of science and progressive 
thought have always been compelled to bat- 
ter down the bulwarks of prejudice and “s 
belief, or remain forever unknown. Why is 
it that people are so reluctant to receive facts 
that relate directly to the phenomena of their 
own existence ? Astronomers, upon discov- 
ering a star, assign ita place at once, and it 
is forever fixed. The rule by which a mathe- 
matical problem is once solved, becomes for- 
ever an axiom; but no matter how clearly 
the principles which govern health and sick- 
ness be demonstrated, some refuse to believe 
Dr. Pierce’s family medicines, which are now 
so generally used and deservedly popular 
were in their early days very reluctantly se- 
ceived by the people. To-day Dr Pierce’s 
Goldeu Medical Discovery has outrivaled the 
old time sarsaparillas, his Pellets are in gen- 
eral use in place of the coarse, huge, drastic 
pills formerly so much employed, while the 
sales of his Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy and 
his Favorite Prescription are enormous 
Where the skin is sallow and covered with 
blotches and pimples, or where there are 
scrofulous swellings and affections, a few 
bottles of his Golden Medical Diocovery will 
effect an entire cure. If you feel dull, drow- 
sy, debilitated, have sallow color of skin or 
yellowish brown spots on face or body, fre- 
quent headache or dizziness, bad taste in 
mouth, invernal heat or chills alternated 
with hot flushes, low spirits and gloomy fore. 
bodings, irregular appetite and tongue cosat- 
ed, vou are suffering from Torpid Liver or 
“ Biliousness.” In many cases of “ Liver 
Complaint” only part of these symptoms are 
experienced. As a remedy for all such cases 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has 
no equal, as it effects perfect cures, leaving 
the liver strengthened and healthy. Debili- 
tated females who have undergone all the 
tortures of caustic and the knife and yet suf- 
fer with those peculiar dragging-down sensa 
tions and weaknesses can have guaranteed to 
them prompt and positive relief by using 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription; while 
constipation and torpid liver or biliousness 
are promptly relieved by the Pleasant Pur- 
gative Pellets. Sold by all druggists. 


Brain Food. 

Much has been said and written about 
Brain Foods. To insure a vigorous, active 
brain, we must have good blood to sustain it. 
The use of the mental faculties causes a 
waste, the same as ashes are formed from 
burned coal. This waste must be removed 
or the fire ceases to burn. The blood must 
be replenished with proper elements, so that 
it will have the power to carry off this waste 
matter through the excretory organs, and at 
the same time furnish the nervous tissue with 
proper building material. This can only be 
done by food elements in concentrated form, 
and the Blanchard Blood and Nerve Food is 
the most reliable. It is recommended by 
the most eminent physicians. Dr. Egbert 
Guernsey, Dr. Wood, Dr. E. Suttcn Smith, 
and others. Dr. Blanchard and assistants, 
one of whom is a lady physician, are 
constantly in attendance at No. 27 Union 


Square, to attend patients and furnish advice | | “ Mr, Lindsley must be credited with ha 


and explanations of the Food Cure system. 
This food is sold by druggists. 





Malaria! Fever. 

Malarial fevers, constipation, torpidity of 
the liver and kidneys, general debility, ner- 
vousness and neuralgic ailments yield read 
ily to thig great disease conqueror, Hop Bit- 
sers. It repairs the ravages of disease by 
converting the food into rich blood, and it 
gives new life and vigor to the aged and in- 
firm always See“ Proverbs” in other col- 
umn. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


PARI rrnnsnm 


Cp ey a HILL SEMINARY pon eos ladies 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss Emity Newson, 











— SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
Gan | rs Teachers, ae rend ail 
wyers, en. — 
samen of aavanoed unt Attention to ; con 
orato’ vocal outa; Seoting eal, recitation. 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
Cmisten Send for catalogue. 





ACKARD’S BveiNESS 
, 805 Broadway, New York. This is 
protessional school for business training, and is under 


ciated with —_ Bryant & 
thor of the Boo! their 
name. The College ces founded in 1868, and has 
made steady in utility and public favor, and 
—— the mow by A ~ class of ofan = 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and e 
ee: ; the course of study gneet thenoueh and efficient. 
be rates of tuition =e recen’ “Puttin — | nf 
tion p ib —y- 


8. P/ yOKARD, ‘Sanea” 


DIRECTORS 


COLLEGES, ACADEMIES AND SCHOOLS 


WE siniive 0 eer eng SS ft Se 
ly adapted to their purpose, with 


Exceptionally Low Advertising Rates, 


application to T. C. Ev. Advertising Agent, 252 
be meme hilly Rntemagy = » 


SINGING AND PIANO LESSONS. 


MRS. ELECTA CONE PA PAGE, teacher of vocal and 
instrumental m will receive a limited number of 
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JOURNAL. 
DRAWING & PAINTING LESSONS. 


Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kellogg, (113 Clin- 
ton Place,) has resumed her classes in 
Drawing, and Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors from objects and nature. 

References.—James Hart, Howard Cres- 
by, D. D., Mrs. Julie Beers. 


Singing & Speaking, 


THE HOWARD METHOD. 
LESSONS BY MAIL. 


No better that ee aoe | Method is “4 


and y practi could desired than the 
o~_ that its om Bm a and exercises may be reduced 

to writing, and be so exactly explained that — at ~. 
dist who can receive only written lessons, ha 











AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, co) 
Canal St, Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col 
keoping, Arithmetic, Classies, Redimental and Highe 

c, mtal and Higher 

Engl Branches. Writing Leasons $3.00 per month. 

Ladies qualified as book OR and cashiers. Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
Kin ash: 


National dergarten, Washington, D.0. Au 
t Class ns Oct, 2d. 1877, Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, . Mrs. Louise Pol- 


Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme, Zine Morgenstern’s ‘ Paradise of Childhood.” 
a Manual for Family and Kin in 1864. Wies 
Susie Pollock graduated im the dergarten Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
successfully engaged in teaching in accordances with 
Froebel’s pera S —— in Mass. and W lo 
fon, For terms and apts y! to the Princi 
MRS, LOUISE PO OK or = SUSIE POLL’ 
8. E. corner of 8th and K sts., . D.C. 

A Summer KiNpERGARTEN. a Louise Pollock 
will open a Kindergarten Normal Class for the accom- 
odation of Teachers, commencing July 2d, to continue 
two months. 


N* YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 





LOCATED ONLY mm IN NEW YORK AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 
This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, tic Action, Foreign Lan- 


have heen greatly benefited as their enthusiastic testi- 
monals declare. 


I am getting quite enthusiastic over your —— 
of vocal culture. It is doing a ha) > walk Sor ee, 
am now getting virtue trom every sa hony T and thet 


the same subject-matter oom hens people differently 
from a few months ago, and the cause must be in my 
delivery. There are many ministers in this state as 
badly off in voice as I was. If your system could 
re them it would be a merciful benefaction. 
W. 8. BLAISDE 

Pastor of the 1st Congregational Church, Randelph, 
= The Howard Method deals with si g as a muscu- 
lar process, and . hoy loying — movements and 
functionol uses of th other than singing, ex- 
erts a direct and outed control over the vocal mus- 
cles, a control one hundred timess more powerful than 
is possible by any former meth 

Address JOHN HOWARD for circular and 
terms, at his office, 39 Union Square, New York City 


_PIANOS & ORGANS. 


TEST ST BARGAINS i $5 en~rtd 
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es, Dra and Paiating, offers lled 
to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
Artist. 
wy SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
os Two 4 15 “ 
Strictly Private Lessons, 30 ve 
ERVATORY remains open the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance. 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P,.M. 
N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate ite name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl supplies schools and fami- 
lies with teachers. She invi ndence from 
all who are in search of teachers of ability. A long 
experience enables her to recommend such as will give 
the — satisfaction. Teachers of the French and 
German Languages; Professors of the various Sci- 
ences, and Tutors and Governesses in Families. 

Mrs. ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, 
35 Union Square. 


SUMMER CLASSES in 


Short-Hand Writing |S" 


Tne author of the new snd popular Short Hand, 
a indsley’s TACHYGRAPHY will open classes for instruc- 
tion at 1214 Broadway (Prof. John McMullen’s School 
Room), commencing on Monday, June 17. During 
the first week the class rooms wall bo coun des 


FREE INSTRUCTION 


day and evering. The Regular 
the follrwing week, commencing July 24 


Everybopy can learn this system, Come in and ex- 
amine it ! 


Terms: 


The CON 








SPECIAL TERMS. 


During the months of June sacs duly pupils will be 
received at the following rates 

Course of 12 
Fu 


TEACHERS AT REDUCED RATES. 
‘DD. P. LINDSLEY, 


devised 
|@ practical system of short hand. , Boys twelve 
years of age are learning it. It is a capital thing.”— 


| A. M. Kgiioee, Ed. N. ¥, Sonoot JourNna.. 


See Ses Se epenee | 


PIANOS : ORCANS. 


LICHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to LigHTE & BRaDBURY,) 


Manufacturers o? first class Pianofortes. Established 
1840, Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, .Wareroome No, 12 Fast -_- Street, between 

Broadway and 5th Avenue. Also Sole Agents for 
Smith’s celebrated American Organs. 


PLANO ORGAN 


$255. Elegant ot Upright Pi Pian 100. ob. 

7 Octave Rosewood Pianos, $135. Cabinet P oh 
gans, 13 stops, $84. Church Organs, 1 cost 
9300, only $115. Elegant 8375 Mirror +. 

only $105. ay a mgt Pianos an — 

n my latest 
fall information, SENT FREE. EE. address Sani 
F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


SPECIAL OFFER, 


FOR SCHOOLS, 
qCONFERENCE ROOMS, 
AND CHAPELS. 
We offer fine double reed 
improvemen 


its, in tasty Walnu' a Organs Wlore er 
Cash. Ample time givén to test the 
or ae culars address The the Bar rior c 
tooth” 


ouyas factor A WER" ae" 4 


FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


A farm, in the Passaic Valley, New Jersey, contain- 
ing 60 acres and a modern resideuce. The situation 
is exceedingly pleasant and healthful; it is but a few 
minutes walk from the depot of Berkeley Heights, on 
the New Jersey, West Line R. R., and about an hour 
and a quarter’s ride from New York. The house has 
twelve rooms and an attic,a fine cellarand cistern; 
an excellent well of water; an abundance of fruit, 
ample barns. The whole space is susceptible of being 
converted into a most elegant country residence. 
Tuts PROPERTY must BE SOLD, and any one wan! a 
bargain wili find it here. It it is not sold before 
1, it will be rented for one year. For fuller 

apply to Amos M. KxL1oaee, 17 Warren St., New 
York, or to Wrtu1aM Lirrett, Summit, New Jersey 


YEING.—Staten Island F: ing establish- 
D —_ Baxeert, Smaneebon oh Th andy &7 
Branch ‘Offices—1142 




















Broadway New 
Tork; Seo Fulton Street, een: aaa Sh, 
Philadelphia : 110 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 













OIL STOVE. 


82" Does not heat the 
room. Perfect for all 
kinds of Cooking and 


satisfactory Stove 


Whitney & Hall 
Manufacturing Co., 1123 Chesnut St., Phila. 


ROGRESSIOM ETR 





Teachers 
Wanted. 


wed or 





All wishing to to teach in either 
private schools in the city ur country shou 


No. 17 Warren S8t., N. Y. 





The Spelling Game, 
Amusing and Instractive. 


PRICE BY MAIL, 25 CENTS 
One and Three cent Postage Stamps, the same as cash. 


FARRELL’S Pub. Co., 
371 Broadway, 


Brooklyn, New York. 





ESTABLISHED. ae 
CARPET CLEANING. 


| Sipe Cleaning, 
TT. MDL. Stewart, 


326]ith Ave, N. Y. and 32 & 34 Penn Street, 
Brooklyn. 


etre 
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“‘PLIOM 9y} UT souTqORUI qsog *ssoooid Mou 043 4q 


Send for circulars “Fésea and see our new patents 
of 1874 & 75 





ALLISON & ACKERMAN, 
Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


157 to 163 West Thirty-second st. 
The rooms are 40x120 feet. This establishment need 
no recommendation. Please send for circular, Our 
prics are reduced to suit the times, All orders prom- 
=| fies ogee A executed. Carpets altered and re- 


57 PRED K ACKERMAN, Prop. Sud. "20 
U. 8S. CARPET CLEANING, 











We shield our patrons. 
106 West 37th Street, New York. 











